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of equally important errors are revealed by the most superficial comparison 
of translation and original. 

Margaret Floy Washburn, 

Gustav Theodor Fechner. Von W, Wundt. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1901. — pp. 92. 

For the centenary of Fechner's birth, Wundt was chosen to deliver the 
commemorative address. The address has been published, together with 
a series of added comments and personal reminiscences, and an excellent 
picture of the Fechner monument in Leipzig. All who know anything of 
Fechner's colossal and painstaking work will read with delight Wundt's 
appreciative sketch of his long life devoted to science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. Particularly to the younger generation, who know Fechner only 
through two or three of his many published works, will this authoritative 
estimate of the man and his achievements be welcome, all the more as it 
is written by an intimate friend. Fechner's life, though outwardly un- 
eventful, is exceedingly interesting ; the early years of struggle and break- 
ing toil, years devoted almost exclusively to scientific problems, the im- 
mense output, "at a moderate estimate, three or four volumes yearly," 
the final triumph, in the appointment to the professorship in physics, the 
failure of health, the partial loss of sight, the years of suffering that 
wrought out the philosopher, and the later period which saw the publica- 
tion of various works on philosophy, psychophysics, biology, and aesthetics. 
Attention is called to Fechner's deep religious and poetical nature, his ab- 
solute scrupulousness and candor, and his freedom from bias and dogma- 
tism. Wundt shows that the underlying thought in the Zend-Avesta 
and the Elemente was the same ; a fact that the student of the Psychophysik 
is apt to overlook. The latter work was really designed as an empirical 
demonstration of the truth of the author's Weltanschauung, as an " induc- 
tive system of proof for his philosophy." 

I. M. Bentley. 

The Principles 0/ Knowledge. With remarks on The Nature of Reality. By 
Johnson Estep Walter. West Newton, Pa., Johnston & Penney, 
1901. — pp. 302. 

In this book Mr. Walter presents to the public the result of his be- 
lief that ' ' since the idealistic diversion from Locke, led by Berkeley and 
Hume, there has remained an unfilled space for a consistent and adequate 
theory of a posteriori dualistic realism," and this work, he says, "may 
be regarded as, in part, an attempt to supply the proper theory." The 
author' s views are to be elaborated in two volumes, the second of which is 
expected soon to follow, and to treat of the knowledge of the extra mental or 
external, and the extremes of knowledge. The present volume is divided 
into two books of six and five chapters respectively. These chapters deal 
with the following subjects : " Cognition of Present Mental States or Con- 
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sciousness ;" " Cognition of Past Mental States or Memory ;" '* Cognition 
of Subjective Time;" "Is the Knowledge of Mental States Relative?" 
"Classification of the Mental States and their Chief Compositions ;" 
" Cognition of Real Mind ;" " Is the Knowledge of Real Mind Relative?" 
"General Nature of Intellection;" "Perception;" "Imagination;" 
" Logical Thought ;" and " Language and Symbols." 

A footnote to the title-page of Book I explains that the term " mind " is 
used in the broadest sense, as denoting the whole spiritual nature of man. 
Thus having indicated his general point of view, the author goes on to con- 
sider cognition of real mental states ; and, in the first place, he controverts the 
assumption made by Hamilton and others, " that the function or faculty of 
knowledge, or the intellect, is a faculty coSrdinate with the faculties of 
sensibility and volition ; or is as independent of, or distinct from, these 
two faculties, as either of them is from the other." The consciousness of 
any modification of mind belongs, he holds, to the modification itself, "is 
in and of it, is implied in it as a constituent element, or is identical with it." 

Adopting, then, what may be said to be the position of modern psychol- 
ogy regarding the constitutent elements and the modes of their combina- 
tion in mind and consciousness, he proceeds after a rather tedious fash- 
ion to apply it in detail to special and particular acts of perception and af- 
fection with an altogether too liberal reference to different opinion. This 
fault is further aggravated by the fact that much of the opinion is only 
quoted for the sake of being refuted, and really adds nothing to the main 
discussion. Toward the close of the chapter he refers in passing to the 
theory of unconscious states or activities of mind, dismissing alike as un- 
tenable the theory of " unconscious sensation " and "unconscious cerebra- 
tion." The next chapter deals with the cognition of past mental states, or 
memory ; but as this phase of the discussion receives a much more inti- 
mate and coherent treatment later on in the inquiry into the " Cognition of 
Real Mind," it will be unnecessary to take account of it here. As to our 
cognition of subjective time, the author thinks that Kant's a priori doctrine 
of time teaches what is "unwarrantable and untenable." In the first 
place, he says, ' ' there is no sufficient reason for imputing any creative 
power to the mind, even as respects only phenomena and appearances. 
There is not sufficient evidence in the assertions furnished by the Kantian 
school to regard subjective time as a product of the mind's own synthesis 
or creation. Neither is there sufficient ground for the "severance or un- 
likeness and alienation between phenomena or thought and mental reality, 
as it is assumed by the Kantian theory of time. " As a substitute for this 
erroneous Kantian doctrine, Mr. Walter advances the theory — a main point 
in his own doctrine — "that the idea of time is itself temporal; that the 
presenting thought possesses as its own property what it presents." " The 
measurement or estimation of subjective time " he here refuses, however, 
to go into fully. 

As to the question " Is the Knowledge of the Mental States Relative ?" 
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four distinct points must be taken into account in our consideration of it. 
' ' Does contrast or comparison always accompany the consciousness of a 
mental state ? Does it necessarily accompany ? If necessarily, what kind 
or degree of it ? How far is the knowledge of the individual state or term 
affected or modified by the comparison in which it is known ? " It is not 
an easy matter to discern Mr. Walter's own views regarding these points 
(and many others), because of the frequency and variety of his references 
to the views of others, and through-the further fact that what little is 
directly positive in his own opinions is so almost hopelessly beset on all 
sides by contentions and intrinsic negativity. It would appear, however, 
that it seems to him "necessary to admit that difference of degree or differ- 
ence of quality not only always exists in consciousness, but is indispensable 
to it." Still sensations "have an absolute content or quality." " Surely 
nothing is more important in a relation than the terms related. 
Remove them and the relation collapses as a bridge when its abutments 
are washed away." Thus is the doctrine of a creative function in the 
relating activity of mind dismissed, and of such kind are the argumentative 
supports that he gives the final position that our knowledge is relative and 
also absolute. 

The discussions of Chapter IV, which deals with the "Classification of 
the Mental States and Their Chief Compositions," is so much of a piece 
with the treatment exemplified above ; it is so encumbered with quotation 
from diverse sources — from Spencer, Bain, Lotze, Hamilton, Locke, James, 
Ziehen, Kant — and is, withal, so barren of results at first hand, that it calls 
for no special notice, beyond the statement that its final deduction would 
seem to be that "sensations, emotions, and volitions, and the reproduction 
of them by memory, constitute the original data of intellection." " The 
intellect furnishes no matter or form from itself." But one other chapter — 
" On the Cognition of Real Mind " — need detain us, and this only because 
after it has run more than half its length it really "descends to consider 
(its subject) with more particularity" than is generally adopted, and for 
the further reason that it gives a neater treatment to special features that 
are elsewhere (as in Chap. II above), handled laboriously and confusingly. 
To begin with, as he says in this more specific undertaking, we know mind 
as a temporal, causational, and spatial unit. Our knowledge of the per- 
manence of mind is a composition of immediate and mediate knowledge ; 
immediate through consciousness, mediate through memory. The "only 
adequate or rational account that can be given of the belief in the mind's 
past is, not that it is the product of repeated inference, but is the expression 
of the fact that the mind had a past and has endured from the past to the 
present." Kant's dictum that "such properties as belong to things in 
themselves can never be given to us through the senses " is an unjustifiable 
and mischievous assumption. "The consciousness of the exertion (i. e., 
the mind's exertion of itself) and the effect is a perfectly clear experience, 
wholly distinct and easily distinguished from the notion of mere succession." 
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This causation within the sphere of the mind is the beginning of the notion 
of causation. The power coming through this practice of effort by the 
mind "is the backbone of moral character." " Every mental faculty over 
which the will exercises control is capable, by subjective laws, of action 
which is not controlled by the will. ' ' Yet the control of the mind over the . 
course of its thought "is not all-embracing and entire." " Kant's doc- 
trine of space and extension is as fantastic and unwarrantable as his doc- 
trine of time." Lotze is no improvement in this regard. Professor Bowne 
and the ubiquitous Hamilton, Leibniz, Spinoza, and James, are either 
quaint in their inferences regarding spatial qualities in consciousness, are 
burdening themselves with factitious difficulties, or are flatly wrong. 

It would be a quite fair and sufficient characterization of any part of Mr. 
Walter's book to say that to get an idea of its contents it would be neces- 
sary only to read the titles of his chapters, to recall the body of authorita- 
tive opinion on the subject, and to remember that he differs from all pre- 
viously expressed opinion. 

T. D. Bolger. 

The Foundations of Belief ; being Notes introductory to the Study of 
Theology. By Arthur James Balfour. Eighth edition, revised, 
with a new Introduction and Summary. London, New York, and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1901. — pp. xxxvi, 399. 
In the new introduction to this well-known work, the original edition of 
which was reviewed in the Philosophical Review (Vol. IV, pp. 31 1—3 1 5), 
Mr. Balfour restates the essential point of his argument in a form which 
ought to go far to remove the misunderstandings which attended its original 
presentation. "The method of proof depends essentially upon the prin- 
ciple that for a creed to be truly consistent, there must exist a correspond- 
ence between the account it gives of the origin of its beliefs and the estimate 
it entertains of their value ; in other words, there must be harmony between 
the accepted value of results and the accepted theory of causes. ... If, 
underlying the rational apparatus by which scientific beliefs are formally 
justified, there is a wholly non-rational machinery by which they are in fact 
produced, if we are of opinion that in the last resort our stock of convictions 
is determined by the blind interaction of natural forces, and, so far as we 
know, by these alone, then there is a discord between one portion of our 
scheme of thought and another, between our estimate of values and our 
theory of origins, which may properly be described as inconsistency ' ' (pp. 
xviii-xix). To take the ethical application of the argument, ' ' the ordinarily 
' accepted value ' of the moral law, of moral sentiments, of responsibility, 
of repentance, self-sacrifice, and high resolve, clashes hopelessly with any 
doctrine of origins which should trace the pedigree of ethics through the 
long-drawn developments produced by natural selection, till it be finally 
lost in some material, and therefore, non-moral beginning. In this case as 
in the other two [those of Logic and ^Esthetics] , we can only reach a con- 



